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XIX. — On Caesar's Account of Britain and its Inhabitants in 
reference to Ethnology. By John Ckawftjkd, Esq., F.E.S. 

[Read June 12th, 1866.] 

The celebrated Commentaries of Caesar throw the first ray of 
light on the forefathers of the people who, after many turns of 
fortune and much intermixture with other nations, eventually 
founded the British Empire and planted colonies in the New 
World and the antipodes, now far exceeding themselves in number. 
The knowledge which Caesar gives us of our ancestors and our 
country near two thousand years ago is neither large nor very ac- 
curate, but it is still valuable as the only genuine information we 
possess, and I therefore propose to make his account the subject 
of this paper. 

The first point to determine is Caesar's means and opportunities 
of obtaining information. He invaded Britain the first time fifty- 
five years before the birth of Christ, and the second time in the 
following year, remaining in the country on both occasions but 
for a short time, and seeing but a small corner of it, whether in 
person or through subordinates. The object of his first visit, he 
tells us, was to take a general view of the island, so as to acquire 
some knowledge of its inhabitants, its coast, harbours, and landing- 
places ; to all which things the Gauls, he adds, were perfect 
strangers, for it was rare that any other than merchants resorted 
to Britain, and even they were unacquainted with any other part 
of the island than the coast opposite to Gaul. 

It must be noticed, however, that this alleged ignorance on the 
part of the Gauls is hardly consistent with other parts of Caesar's 
narrative. Thus, he tells us that his invasion of Britain was un- 
dertaken as a punishment for the aid which the Britons had given 
his enemies in his Gallic wars, which clearly implies some political 
connection between the two people. Then he informs us that he 
sent as an emissary to Britain a prince of the name of Comius, 
whom he had himself made Chief of the Atrebatians, and he 
describes him as a man in whose courage, wisdom, and fidelity 
he greatly confided, and who possessed considerable authority in 
the island. 

The means which Caesar, in common with all other Roman 
commanders, under similar circumstances, had of communicating 
with strangers must necessarily have been very imperfect in respect 
to all countries in which the Latin and Greek languages were not 
spoken. In all such cases it was through interpreters, usually 
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natives of the country, and Caesar makes mention of several of 
them in his account of the Gallic wars. They were no doubt Gauls 
through whom he communicated with the Britons, for at least in 
some cases the languages of Gauls and Britons must have been 
nearly the same, or at least intelligible to each other. Csesar 
himself had been already in Gaul for four years when he under- 
took his first British expedition, and therefore was in some 
measure acquainted with the manners, institutions, and character 
of a people whom he describes as much resembling the Gauls. 
He was not, therefore, without some preparation for the task of 
describing Britain and its inhabitants. 

It may not be out of place here to offer some observations on 
the striking contrast which we find in the policy of the ancient 
and modern nations in respect to their conduct as to the languages 
of the nations which they respectively conquered and governed. 
The Greeks and Romans seem to have considered all languages 
but their own as mere barbarous dialects unworthy of their regard, 
and they hence came to the conclusion that all other nations were 
bound to acquire their own cultivated languages. This partiality, 
with their great superiority of civilisation, probably contributed, 
in the case of the Eomans, to the wide diffusion of the Latin 
language over an area which included the greater — all indeed ex- 
cept the mountainous parts — of Italy, France, and Spain. The 
Eomans seem to have communicated with the subject nations 
wherever Greek was not understood through interpreters only, 
and it is probable that no Soman consul, pro-consul, or other chief 
in authority ever acquired a knowledge of any barbarous language. 
It is owing to their ignorance of strange languages that Greek and 
Roman writings furnish us with no correct information respecting 
the languages, manners, or religion of the many nations whom 
the Greeks and Romans conquered or held intimate relations with. 
Thus they do not tell us what or how many languages were spoken 
in Persia, a country with which both Greeks and Romans were in 
frequent communication for many centuries. The Greeks might, 
for instance, easily have left us translations of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions, for in their time they were in the character of a 
living tongue. As to the language spoken by the Arabians, for 
aught that Greek or Roman has told us, we should not have known 
that they spoke their own language pretty much as they do now, 
although there can be no doubt that they did. The ancients have 
left no authentic sample of the languages spoken in Syria, As- 
syria, Egypt, France, Spain, Gaul, Germany, Britain, or even Italy, 
except Latin. Even the names of foreign persons and places are 
so travestied in their writings that we can only now and then 
guess at their native originals. 

A. very opposite course is pursued by the modern nations of 
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Europe, and an acquaintance with the languages of the conquered 
nations is considered a duty and a necessity. In our own Indian 
conquests, civil and military functionaries, theologians, and mer- 
chants have to make a competent acquaintance with native lan- 
guages ; and of these over our wide-spread empire, there are not 
fewer than fourteen main tongues, independent of those of rude 
unlettered tribes. The same course is followed by the Dutch in 
the Malayan Archipelago, and by the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
and in America. 

Ecclesiastics have contributed largely, perhaps more so than any 
other class, to that diffused knowledge of barbarous languages 
which distinguishes the modern from the ancient Europeans, and 
this has arisen from the wide difference of the spirit of religion 
between them. The ancients were indifferent on this subject, and 
seem to have thought that the same gods under different names 
prevailed everywhere. Thus Caesar could see the gods of Greece 
and Eome among the rude deities of the Gauls, and he enumerates 
among others Jupiter, Pluto, Mars, Apollo, Minerva, and Mercury. 
There were but two conquered people who declined this com- 
munity of belief, the Egyptians and the Jews ; and the first the 
Romans despised for the abjectness of their worship, and the last 
they hated, charging them with a common hatred of mankind on 
account of the unsocial character of their belief. The religious 
spirit has been the reverse of all this with the European nations 
since their conversion ; they have no community of sentiment with 
those who differ from them, but hold their opinions as fatal error, 
and their subversion a sacred duty. As an indispensable means 
to this end they have diligently studied many obscure languages. 

But to return to the main topic of this paper : the land which 
Caesar sought was in sight from the shores of Gaul, and he effected 
with his fastest sailing ships a passage in ten hours which can 
now be easily performed in one-fifth part of that time. I proceed 
to give some account of Caesar's narrative, which seems to have 
been written after his second expedition, and therefore, in the 
maturity of such knowledge as he possessed. His geographical 
account is, of course, vague or inaccurate, but the wonder is that 
it should be even such an approximation to the truth as it is. The 
form of Britain he describes as triangular, having its eastern face 
fronting Gaul, and 500 Roman miles in length. He states the 
western side of the island as being 700 miles in length, and this he 
makes to face Spain, Ireland lying between — an island about half 
the size of Britain, and divided from it by a channel no wider than 
that which separates the latter from Gaul. He gives Britain, 
which terminates in an apex, a face fronting the north of 800 
miles in length, and he makes the whole coast line of the island 
to be no more than 2,000 miles. 
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I may take this opportunity of observing, that considering the 
rude and illiterate condition, not only of the ancient Britons, but 
of their nearest neighbours the Gauls, it is a remarkable fact that 
the Greeks and Romans should be aware even of the insular 
character of Britain and of Ireland while they were in possession 
of names for both of them. It is certain from these facts that the 
two islands must have been circumnavigated ; while, if the names 
given to them be of native origin, even this fact implies on the 
part of the civilised nations of antiquity, some acquaintance made 
with their inhabitants before the time of Caesar. Such is certainly 
not the case in other parts o? the world, the inhabitants of which, 
when first seen by civilised man, were found in as high a state of 
social advancement as the Gauls or Britons of Julius Caesar. The 
Malay, the Philippine, and the Columbian Archipelago afford 
examples. In these islets, of which the insularity is almost 
obvious to the naked eye, or which can be determined by a few 
hours' sail in a canoe, are alone called islands. The great islands 
have no native names, and are known only by names given to them 
by strangers. They are, in fact, considered by their inhabitants 
as so many continents, inhabited by many different independent 
tribes. Thus, in the Malayan Archipelago, we have the following 
samples. Borneo has no genuine native name, and that by which 
it is designated by European navigators and geographers is taken 
from the name of one state in it, and was given to it by the Arabs, 
followed by the Portuguese. Sumatra is a name unknown to its 
inhabitants, and of unascertained origin, and was bestowed upon 
it by the Arabs. That singularly-shaped island Celebes was 
imagined by its own inhabitants to be an aggregate of islands, and 
the name was bestowed upon it by the Portuguese, and indeed is 
hardly yet known to the most intelligent of its inhabitants. Java 
takes its name from the principal of the two nations who inhabit 
it, but it is not usually called an "island," but a "land," or 
"region." We have similar evidence in the Philippine group. 
Thus the great island of Lucon takes its name from that of a rice- 
mortar in Malay, and this, through a mistake in interpretation, 
was given to it by its Spanish discoverers, for its native in- 
habitants have no name for it. The names of the two 
considerable islands of Negros and Qebo, signifying "Isle of 
Negros," and "Isle of Pood," were given to them by the Spaniards, 
for they had no native ones. As to the Columbian Archipelago, 
I can from imperfect knowledge speak less confidently, but I do 
not believe that Cuba, Hispaniola, and Porto Rica, names all of 
which are taken from the Spanish language, ever had native ones. 
Jamaica, the smallest of the great islands, may possibly be an ex- 
ception. Columbus, knowing no native name for it, gave it the 
name of the tutelary saint of Spain, St Iago, but it came after- 
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wards to be known by its present name — sometimes written in 
Spanish Xamyca, said to be taken from a Caribbean word ; being, 
according to some, the name of a plant, and according to others 
meaning "isle of springs." If, then, the ancient Britons, or the 
ancient Irish, or both, were the parties who ascertained that the 
lands they inhabited were islands, and who gave them names, we 
must conclude that they were a people, if not more civilised, cer- 
tainly more enterprising and intelligent than Malays, Philippine 
Islanders and Oaribs, which is not probable. 

As to the etymology of the names which the Romans gave to 
our two islands, namely, Britannia and Hibernia, I may offer a few 
remarks. In the Gaelic or Irish, the word from which the Latin 
Britannia is supposed to be taken, is written Britain or Breathan, 
and in Welsh Prydain, but the word, whatever its orthography, is 
obviously the same. In Owen's Dictionary the word Prydain is 
called an adjective, meaning "fair to look on," or beautiful, and 
the word for island, ynys, being added, we have the name " Fair 
Island" as the appropriate one for Britain ; but this is far too 
fanciful a name to have been composed by uncontemplative bar- 
barians, little prone to admire the picturesque, and deserves to be 
rejected. The name for Ireland, Erin, is more certainly a native 
word, and from it no doubt have come the Latin Hibernia, and 
even the English, Ireland, however remote their sounds and their 
orthography. The name was most probably taken from that of 
some dominant Irish tribe. 

Caesar's account of the climate of Britain consists of a couple of 
lines : he says that it is more temperate than that of Gaul, the 
cold being less intense ; a fact which is confirmed by the experience 
of 2,000 years. He adds, that of certain islands lying in the 
channel between Britain and Ireland, some writers have asserted 
that during the winter solstice there was a night of thirty days, 
but he observes on this with judicious scepticism, " we ourselves 
could make out nothing on this point by enquiry." The asser- 
tion, however, seems to show that in some way or other the long 
nights and long days of the far north had been made known to 
the Greeks and Romans. 

The account given of the useful productions of Britain is very 
brief, and, of course, not very accurate. The interior, Caesar says, 
produces tin, although it is a maritime district only that does 
so. According to him, it is the districts on the coast only that 
produce iron, and this but in small quantity, although the 
future history of Roman conquests proves that this metal was far 
more generally diffused and used. In Caesar's time the Latin 
name for tin was plumbum album, that is, " white lead," a term 
which points at its foreign origin. In the same manner, lead, 
which is a foreign metal to the Malays, has in their language no 
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other name than " black tin." Even with the Irish, tin was as 
much a foreign metal as it was to the Romans, or as lead to the 
Malays, and the usual name for it in Gaelic is " white iron." In 
the time of Caesar, Welsh was the language not only of Wales, 
but of Cornwall, the tin region, and in Welsh the name for tin 
is ystaen. Is that the word which became stannum in Latin as 
applied to tin, but which did not come into use until the fourth 
century, or some 400 years after the time of Caesar ? The copper 
used by the Britons, Caesar tells us, was imported, and this seems 
to be confirmed by the fact that it has no native name in the 
two ancient British languages still extant, being called in both 
by slight corruptions of its Latin name. The word used by Caesar 
is ces, which applies equally to copper and to bronze, the alloy 
of copper with tin. Some of our translators have rendered the 
Latin word by "brass," which, however, was unknown to the 
Romans, who were even ignorant of zinc, one of its ingredients. 

Of the vegetable productions of Britain, Caesar gives us no 
other information than telling us that all the timber trees of 
Gaul were found also in Britain, except the beech and the fir ; 
but it so happens that the exception is a mistake, for modern 
botanists have decided that both trees are natives of Britain. 
The only doubt was about the fir. This is the Abies of the Latin, 
and our own silver fir, which has been found in our ancient 
forests, and beams of it even under Roman roads. It is very 
possible that neither Caesar nor those about him may have seen 
either the beech or the silver fir, and he is only too hasty in 
pronouncing that they did not exist because he and his in- 
formants happened not to see them. Some commentators have 
fancied that the fir tree which Caesar missed to find in Britain, 
may have been the stone pine, a native of Southern Europe and 
the Levant, but it is equally a stranger in France as it is in Bri- 
tain, and although since cultivated as an exotic, it must in Caesar's 
time have been equally unknown in both countries. The culti- 
vation of corn is only incidentally referred to by Caesar, and of 
the kinds cultivated no hint is given. But when his foragers go 
out, he describes them, for his first visit at least was in harvest 
time, as cutting down fields of corn ; and it was probably wheat 
that was the grain alluded to, for no other would be considered 
as corn by the Romans. 

As to the domestic animals, Caesar tells us that the country 
abounded in cattle (pecorum magnus numerus). This would 
include the horse, the ox, the sheep, and the goat ; and we may 
safely add to these the dog and the hog, universal in the old 
world. The goose and common fowl are expressly named as 
being domesticated, but they seem only to have been kept as 
pets ; but this is a subject to which I shall presently have to 
refer more particularly. 
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By far the most interesting part of Caesar's narrative is his 
account of the inhabitants. He describes the people of the inte- 
rior of the island, in contradistinction to those of its coast, as 
men reputed to be its primitive inhabitants, children of the soil, 
or aborigines, and in this he was, no doubt, quite right ; for it 
cannot for a moment be believed that one of the largest islands 
in the world was left by nature destitute of inhabitants of its 
own, and abandoned to the accident of being peopled from some 
foreign land. Caesar's account of the people of the interior is, 
that for the most part they did not sow their lands, but lived 
on milk and flesh, and were clothed in skins. This descrip- 
tion, taken literally, would make the majority of the Britons of 
Caesar's time arrant savages, far below the level of Tartar shep- 
herds, and very little above that of Maoris or Australians. That 
a few such " naked barbarians, who chased the deer of the forest 
over cold and lonely heaths," and who, like the New Zealanders 
after the extirpation of that monster bird the Moa or Dinornis, 
may, when other flesh was scarce, have occasionally betaken 
themselves to feed on one another, did exist in very unfavourable 
localities, such as the mountains of Wales, and more especially 
of Scotland, is probable. But that the great mass of the Britons 
were in no such abject condition, is sufficiently attested by the 
fact that in the future conquests of Britain, extending from the 
shores of the Channel to those of the Forth and Clyde, the 
Boman armies were supplied with com and cattle, the products 
of British industry, and not only they, but also the necessarily 
more numerous native armies which opposed them. The people 
who could do this could not have been the savages which Caesa.r's 
description makes the majority of them to have been. 

According to Caesar, the coast of Britain was inhabited by men 
of strange origin, in a state of civilisation very different from 
that of the aborigines of the interior. " The sea coast," says he, 
" is peopled by the Belgians, drawn thither by the love of war 
and plunder. These people, coming from different parts of their 
parent country and settling in Britain, still retain the names of 
the states from which they emigrated." He describes the island 
as "populous, with many buildings resembling those of Gaul, 
and abounding in cattle ;" and he observes that "the inhabitants 
of Kent, which lies wholly on the sea coast, are the most civi- 
lised of all the Britons, and differ but little in their manners 
from the Gauls." 

The settlement of a Belgic people on the sea coast of Britain, 
I may further add, is corroborated by the fact of Caesar's sending 
Comius, the chief of the Atrebates, to Britain before himself in 
the quality of an emissary, on account of the influence he pos- 
sessed in the island. Now, the Atrebates were a Belgian people, 
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inhabiting the present department of the Pas de Calais, and Comius 
could not be supposed to possess much influence unless the party- 
he influenced were of the same blood and even language with 
himself. The probability, therefore, is that there were Atrebates 
in Britain as well as in Gaul. 

On these statements I offer the following remarks. Caesar 
with his army marched from the coast from about the place 
where the distance from Gaul is the shortest, and the whole of 
his line of march would not have exceeded 100 miles, the greater 
part of it being through the county of Kent, which he himself 
tells us was by far the most civilised part of Britain. The 
remainder of his march, probably about a fourth of the whole, 
was almost as much a maritime region as Kent itself, for it was 
close on the Thames, still influenced by the tide. If this was 
the case, all that Caesar saw of Britain was a country peopled 
by foreign immigrants from Belgium. Now, according to his 
own account, the Belgians were a people differing " in language, 
manners, and law," from their neighbours the Celts. If the Bel- 
gian settlers in Britain, who are considered by the best autho- 
rities to have been a Teutonic people, followed the practice of 
their successors, the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and this is very 
probable, they continued to speak the language and to follow 
the laws and customs of their parent country. Such, indeed, 
would be the case, whether the immigrants were of Teutonic 
races or not. The colonists would not indeed be pure Belgians, 
but the adventurers, consisting mostly of the male sex, would 
intermarry with the Britons, and the Belgians of Britain whom 
Caesar describes, would be mostly a mixed people, bearing foreign 
names, and speaking a foreign tongue. If this view be correct, 
it would follow that Caesar never saw a pure British people, and 
never, unless by accident, heard the sound of the Welsh or the 
Gaelic language. 

The hints given by Caesar respecting the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants of Britain whom he encountered or heard of 
are very brief. " All the Britons," he tells us, " stain their skins 
with woad to make them more terrible in battle." Upon this 
I may observe, that the practice referred to seems to have been 
peculiar to the Britons, for it is nowhere mentioned as being 
observed either by the Gauls or Romans. The culture of woad, 
the Isatis tinctoria of botanists, for the production of a dye, it 
is to be observed, demands a rich soil and a skilful cultivation, 
and its existence among the Britons is therefore evidence, not of 
barbarism, but of a considerable civilisation. The probability 
is that it was used by the Belgic Britons to dye their woollen 
dresses with, as well as to stain their bodies. The last of these 
practices was, no doubt, for mere ornament, and seems analo- 
VOL. V. P 
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gous to the tattooing of the South-Sea islanders, and of other 
rude nations. When at the Burmese capital I saw several indi- 
viduals of a rude tribe, whose faces were tattooed all over with 
indigo, and as blue as the skin of any British warrior could 
have been made by woad. The reason assigned by Caesar for 
staining the skin does not appear a sufficient one. He asserts 
himself that the practice was general, and it could, therefore, be 
no more formidable to one party than to another, any more than 
it would be formidable to any party if all the Britons were alike 
clothed in sheep or goat skins. It would be fearful in battle 
only to strangers whom the Britons seldom saw, and even 
to them it would probably soon appear more grotesque than 
fearful. 

One superstition of the Britons is singular. According to 
Caesar, not however, I believe, repeated by any other authority, 
"they thought it unlawful (fas non putant) to eat the hare, the 
hen, and the goose." With respect to the hen and goose, the 
probability is, that in Caesar's time they were scarce in Britain, 
as they generally are among all barbarians, and hence too costly 
to be used for food, although kept for ornament and amuse- 
ment, or, in more homely phrase, kept as pets. We ourselves 
keep and breed exotic water-fowl in ponds for ornament, and 
breed doves and canaries for amusement, and although their flesh 
be palatable, these birds are too dear to be used as food ; and, 
indeed, if it were otherwise, for want of custom, we should have 
some repugnance to eat their flesh. As to the hare, I cannot 
help fancying that its name may have slipped into the text by 
mistake in copying, and that instead of reading leporem in the 
accusative, we should read anitem, the duck, in the same case. 
This would include all the poultry which we can suppose to 
have been known to the ancient Britons. At all events, there 
must be a mistake in the text when it is said that the hare, in 
common with the hen and goose, was bred or reared ; for this 
non-gregarious and timid animal is incapable of being reared 
and domesticated, as the birds associated with it certainly are. 
I may add, that the duck and goose, in their wild state, are 
natives of Britain, while even the common fowl had been natu- 
ralised in Europe in Caesar's time for at least five centuries, 
although it would necessarily be late in reaching remote and rude 
Britain. To the Romans, who had no Egyptian or Jewish pre- 
judices on the subject of animal food, the rejection of the flesh 
of poultry may easily have been ascribed to a religious ground, 
and hence they may have concluded that it was forbidden food, 
as Caesar represents it. 

There is one institution ascribed by Caesar to our ancestors 
which is not very creditable to them. To polygamy, which was 
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not unfrequent among the ancient nations of Europe, and was 
and is universal among those of Asia, was substituted, according 
to him, polyandry. " Ten or twelve of them have their wives 
in common, especially brothers with brothers and parents with 
children, but if there be offspring, the child is deemed to be his 
who first espoused the virgin." I know no example of a plurality 
of husbands in any part of the world, except in the case of the 
people of Bhootan and of some Hindu tribes of Southern India, 
as in the example of some castes of the Mahratta state of Coorg. 
As, however, Csesar makes no mention of the existence of this 
practice among the neighbouring Gauls whom the Britons so 
much resembled, and as no future writer, so far as I am aware, 
has repeated the allegation, I think its existence must be con- 
sidered as very doubtful, more especially when I find that one of 
its results implies a violation of the laws of nature itself. 

The few words in which Csesar refers to the trade of the 
Britons represents it certainly in a very humble condition. The 
money of the Britons consisted of bronze and of iron rings of a 
given weight. To possess money at all, even in the humble 
form of the cheapest metals, implies some social advancement ; for 
savages have no money at all, and even nations who have made 
some progress represent it by such crude products as cakes of 
beeswax and cacoa-beans. According to Csesar, the commerce of 
Britain with strangers was confined to the Gauls, and carried on 
from the ports of Kent. In this intercourse, the chief export 
must have consisted of the tin of Cornwall, brought probably by 
water to the ports of Kent, while the chief imports would con- 
sist of copper and bronze ; and thus, in so far as the last article 
is concerned, their own tin would come back to the Britons in a 
manufactured state, implying superior industry on the part of 
those who furnished it, — the people of Gaul. 

In the century which elapsed between the inroads of Caesar 
and the commencement of the actual conquest under Claudius, 
the Britons, free from foreign aggression, and most probably 
profiting by the peace which the Boman conquest of Gaul had 
given rise to, seem to have made a considerable advance in civi- 
lisation. This is to be inferred from the fact of several of their 
princes, in imitation of the conquerors of Gaul, having coined 
gold and silver money, of which abundant authentic specimens 
still remain to us. But on this subject I must refer to the learned 
work of my friend Mr. Evans. 

Csesar, in his account of Britain, says nothing of the religion 
of its people, but in a part of his Commentaries, written subse- 
quently to his invasion, he treats of the religion of the Gauls, 
calls its priests Druids, and asserts that it was supposed to have 
its origin in Britain, the Gauls, who desired to perfect them- 

p2 
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selves in its mysteries, being wont to repair to that country for 
instruction. We may conclude, then, that the Druidical religion 
was equally that of the Britons. In describing it Caesar makes 
no distinction between Celts, Belgians, and Aquitanians, so that 
we are led to believe that it was universal over Gaul, although we 
are expressly told that it did not extend to Germany. Its priests, 
he tells us, preside over all matters of religion, have the care of sacri- 
fices, and interpret the will of the gods. They were presided over 
by a High Priest, who had supreme authority over them ; they were 
exempt from the performance of military or other public services, 
and paid no taxes : and these privileges necessarily induced many 
to join their order. It was obligatory on the Druids to commit 
many verses to memory, and in their efforts to make this acqui- 
sition, they often spent as many as twenty years. "It is one of 
the principal maxims of their religion that the soul after death 
passes from one body to another." 

So far there is much resemblance between the Druidical and 
Buddhist religion, such as I myself saw it in Burmah and Siam, 
and such as it exists in Ceylon, but not as it exists in China, 
Anam, Japan, Tartary, and Thibet, in all of which it is modified 
or altered, according to the state of manners and institutions. 
But the divergence between Buddhism and Druidism is at least 
as great as the resemblance. The Druids were invested with the 
entire judicial power, civil and criminal, while the Talapoins or 
Buddhist priests are expressly interdicted from every temporal 
employment The Talapoins are enjoined a rigorous celibacy, 
the penalty of a breach of which is death, while it is not stated 
that any such abstinence was enjoined to the Druids. The 
Talapoins live by open and avowed mendicity, but it is not stated 
that the Druids did so, nor is it at all likely that a body vested 
with the whole judicial power of the State should be content to 
live by begging. 

In some respects, the religion of the Druids far more resembled 
the bloody Feticism of African negroes than the bloodless worship 
of Buddha. " The whole nation of the Gauls," says Ceesar, " is 
extremely addicted to superstition, from whence it is that in 
threatening maladies and imminent danger of war they make no 
scruple of sacrificing men, or making a vow to sacrifice them- 
selves, in which they make use of the ministry of the Druids. 
It is an opinion among them that nothing but the life of a man 
can atone for the life of a man, and in fulfilment of it they have 
established public sacrifices. They prefer for victims such as 
have been convicted of theft, robbery, or other crimes, believing 
them to be most acceptable to the gods ; but when real criminals 
are wanting the innocent are made to suffer. This proceeding 
on the part of the forefathers of the French and English nations, 
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it must be owned, is very much after the manner of the insti- 
tutions of Dahomey and Ashantee ; the African practice having, 
in point of mercy, some advantage, insomuch as it seems more 
humane to have the neck broken by a fall from a height 
after a libation of rum than to be burnt to death in a wicker 
basket. 

The funerals of the Gauls, and with the same religion we must 
suppose also of the Britons, in so far as chieftains at least were 
concerned, much resembled those of the most barbarous of the 
tribes of the South Sea Islands. " Everything that was dearest 
to the deceased, even live animals, was thrown into the pile, and 
formerly such of their slaves and clients as they loved most sacri- 
ficed themselves at the funeral of their lord." 

There is one point of difference between the Buddhist and 
Druidical religion worth naming, since it is a striking example 
of the slow development of the mind among the European races 
and its precociousness among the Asiatic. Caesar says that the 
illiterate Druids were driven to the necessity of getting the 
mysteries of their religion by heart, whereas the Buddhists of all 
ages — and Buddhism is five-and-twenty centuries old — have had 
them recorded in writing. Caesar says that the Druids com- 
mitted the mysteries of their religion to memory in order to 
hide them from the vulgar, and to exercise the memory of their 
pupils ; and he considers these reasons the more satisfactory 
since in all other matters they use the Greek characters — a hint 
from which we learn the first introduction of letters in Gaul. 
The religious writings of the Buddhists are, no doubt, in writing; 
but then the character is obsolete and the language a dead tongue, 
so that the mysteries are much veiled from the vulgar, as if, like 
the Druidical religion, they were confined to the breasts of the 
priesthood. The Gauls, no doubt, employed the Greek letters, but 
it was for writing their own tongue, and had they buried their 
mysteries in the Greek language they would have been as safe 
from vulgar knowledge as are the mysteries of Buddhism in the 
Pali alphabet and language. The doctrines of our own religion 
are sufficiently veiled from the public gaze when they are written 
in a dead language, although that language be not, as in the case 
of the Pali, that in which they were originally written. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the resemblances between 
the Buddhist and Druidical religions are purely accidental, and 
neither by historical nor linguistic evidence can any filiation be 
proved to exist between them. The Buddhist religion had its 
origin in the centre of the valley of the Ganges, about 400 years 
before Caesar's arrival in Gaul or Britain, and we know of no 
possible means by which it could, in that time, have reached 
Gaul or Britain, and Caesar expressly tells us that Druidism had 
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no existence in Germany, or, in other words, that it was limited 
to those two countries. 

From Caesar's account we gather that the Britons had made 
less progress in the art of war than the Gauls. They never 
encountered him with such large organised armies as did the 
Helvetians, a Celtic, and the Nervii, a Belgian people. " They 
never," says he, " fight in a body, but in small parties, at con- 
siderable intervals from each other." Their most remarkable 
arm consisted of chariots, the feeble flying artillery of antiquity; 
and his account of the skill which they exhibited in their manage- 
ment in action tempts us to the belief that there must be some 
amount of exaggeration in it. " Thus, in action," says he, " they 
perform the part both of nimble horsemen and stable infantry, 
and by continual exercise and use have arrived at such expert- 
ness, that in the most steep and difficult places they can stop 
their horses at a full speed, turn them which way they please, run 
along the pole, rest on the harness, and throw themselves back 
into their chariots with incredible dexterity." 

Such feats as are here described might indeed be possible on 
the smooth and gently rounded downs of Kent, where the Britons 
first met the Roman invaders, but in an ordinary rough country 
they would be altogether impracticable. The Eoman soldiers, 
Caesar tells us, were "astonished and confounded at this new 
mode of fighting," but they seem soon to have recovered from 
their fears, and to have treated the chariots of the Britons with 
the same contempt that their forefathers had treated the elephants 
of Pyrrhus. A small body of Gallic horse, which by good for- 
tune Caesar had brought over, quickly dispersed the British 
chariots which had made themselves troublesome to the heavy- 
armed legionaries. In the battle which Agricola, 140 years after 
Caesar's invasion, fought with the Caledonians at the foot of the 
Grampians, chariots were still used, and the wild disorder pro- 
duced in the ranks of Galgalus was a main cause of the loss of 
the battle of a brave chieftain, to whom the Roman historian 
ascribes a speech which no Caledonian of our time, not even Lord 
Macaulay, could speak or even write. 

As to the chariots armed with scythes, this was, no doubt, 
the invention of some less authentic writer than Caesar, who 
makes no mention of them, nor indeed are they at all likely to 
have existed among a people with whom iron was so scarce that 
it was used in the shape of rings as money. War chariots, like 
war elephants, must always prove more dangerous to those who 
employ them than to their enemy. In the early history of most 
nations they seem to have been had recourse to, as in the 
example of the Egyptians, Jews, and Persians, but in time they 
have been abandoned, on an experience of their danger or in- 
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utility. The Gauls who had once used them must have left 
them off in Caesar's time, or his soldiers would not have been 
alarmed by them when they saw them in Britain. 

The conclusion to which we must, I think, come from the 
perusal of Caesar's account of such of the Britons as he saw is, 
that although they were certainly barbarians, they were very far 
from being savages. They were in possession of nearly all the 
domestic animals known to the Greeks, Bomans, and Egyptians. 
They possessed the art of making malleable iron, and they 
mixed, smelted, and exported tin. They had a fixed money, 
although a very rude one. In war they had an infantry, a 
cavalry, and chariots. There can be no doubt but that they 
possessed the art of manufacturing pottery, and I think it most 
probable that they had the art of weaving their wool into a 
coarse fabric, and perhaps of dyeing this fabric with woad. We 
may, then, safely pronounce our forefathers to have been a more 
advanced people than were the Mexicans and Peruvians, when 
first seen by Europeans, 1,600 years after the time of Caesar. 
They encoutered the first invader of their country with far more 
courage and even military prowess than did the Mexicans, the 
Spaniards, or than did even the Hindus, the Greeks and Mace- 
donians of Alexander, but these last results were more an affair of 
race than of civilisation. Such were the Britons whom Caesar 
saw, and assuredly he saw no savages, although such may have 
existed in some remote and mountainous parts of the island. 



